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In the well known story of Philip and the Eunuch 
the question which Philip asked was answered in a 
way that would appeal to every one who is urged to 
embark upon a new method of action without due 
preparation and guidance 1 . It is one thing to read 
about the oral method of teaching; it is another to 
understand what it means and how it is to be ap- 
plied. The world has heard a great deal of the 
Perse School, Cambridge (England), during the 
last few years. The English Board of Education has 
reported upon it and the Scotch Board has recently 
done the same thing. We in this country have heard 
it discussed pro and con, mostly con, by American 
teachers who have formed their opinions after a 
day's stay at this school and a comparison of con- 
ditions there with the conditions prevalent in this 
country. Needless to say it requires more than a 
day's stay at any institution to acquire a proper ap- 
preciation of what is being done there and I am 
afraid that many of the judgments expressed by our 
teachers on the work of the Perse School are 
really snap judgments, whether they are favorable 
or unfavorable. 

The need of instruction in regard to this method 
was felt so much in England that in September, 
191 1, Dr. Rouse and several assistants conducted at 
the University of North Wales what they called a 



1 For the next three or four issues considerable space will 
be given to the Oral Method, or, as its advocates more fre- 
quently call it, the Direct Method of teaching Latin. The 
editorial here printed (except the last paragraph) was pre- 
pared by Professor Lodge last spring, but was crowded out 
by the pressure of other matter. Dr. Chickering's paper, 
presented in this issue, called forth much discussion at the 
meeting of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
held at Philadelphia in May last. Large groups of inter- 
ested persons attended Dr. Rouse's two courses given in the 
recent Summer Session of Columbia University to illustrate 
the application of the Direct Method to Latin, in one case 
to the work of beginners, in the other to the work of more 
advanced students. At the request of the editors, Mr. J. 
E. Barss, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut, 
well known for his thoughtful consideration of the prob- 
lems connected with the teaching of elementary Latin, has 
prepared for The Classical Weekly a report of Dr. Rouse's 
courses of last summer; nay, he has done much more than 
that, since he has set forth his views of the value of the 
method and of its applicability in American schools. This 

Eaper will appear next week. Since the advocates of the 
>irect Method constantly insist that this method is domi- 
nant now in the teaching of Modern Languages, some mat- 
ter will be presented dealing with the Direct Method from 
the side of the Modern Languages. In these various papers 
there will be more or less repetition, but this seems at once 
unavoidable and unobjectionable; earnest teachers, particu- 
larly those who have not had and are not likely to have an 
opportunity to see the Method applied by an acknowledged 
master in its use, will welcome every effort to illustrate 
concretely the Direct Method of teaching Latin, that they 
may test as fully as possibly the claims of this method, which 
its champions are so wont, in their enthusiasm, to call the 
'new' method of teaching Latin, in contrast to the 'old 
humdrum' method, though, when questioned about its new- 
ness, they are quick and frank to confess that it is after all 
in no sense new, even in America. C. K. 



School for the Reform of Latin Teaching. Com- 
pared with our Summer Sessions, this School was 
entirely too brief in duration, for it lasted only two 
weeks ; but as it was devoted entirely to Latin and 
the oral method, much more was gotten into this 
period than the time would seem to admit. More 
than one hundred teachers were in attendance and 
apparently the sentiment was most enthusiastic. The 
report of this meeting, entitled The School for the 
Reform of Latin Teaching, Report of the first Meet- 
ing at Bangor, has been published by George Bell 
and Sons, London, and may be obtained for a shil- 
ling. It would be the best investment that any Ameri- 
can teacher could make, for in this report is a 
complete account of everything that was done at the 
School ; material is given and typical lessons outlined 
so that it is possible to understand in detail how a 
class would be conducted according to the oral 
method. Every one knows the essential feature of 
this method, namely the use of Latin all the time. 
This is not so easy as one may imagine. My ex- 
perience in conducting classes in Latin is only a 
repetition of the experience of many who have con- 
ducted similar lessons in the Modern Languages. 
Students would much rather hear the teacher talk 
than talk themselves; they seem to have a repug- 
nance to the effort needed to express their ideas in 
Latin. They know too much and at the same time 
too little. This difficulty is not felt to the same 
degree with children, first, because the demand upon 
them is much less and, secondly, because they are 
more ready to take part in the game than are grown- 
ups. Questions are answered with readiness pro- 
vided they are simple and attention is focused upon 
one thing only at a time. For example : T. Quid 
iubet renovare regina? P. Infandum dolorem iubet 
renovare regina. T. Quis iubet renovare infandum 
dolorem? P. Regina iubet renovare infandum do- 
lorem. T. Quid iubet facere regina? P. Renovare 
infandum dolorem iubet regina. 

The report contains specimen conversations of 
different degrees of difficulty: (1) De corpore 
humano et motibus eius; (2) Caesar Alesiam obsi- 
det; (3) Catilinae Defensio; (4) Navis tempestate 
in litus eicitur; (4) De aedificiis Romanorum pub- 
licis; (6) C. Verri dies dicitur; (6) De liberis 
Romae educatis. Those who know Miss Paxson's 
two Latin plays (see The Classical Weekly 5.1-2) 
will readily see that much material for such con- 
versations is contained in these as well as in many 
other places. 
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In the Report referred to above the preparation 
for the lesson is dealt with at some length ; here 
we find the answer to the question frequently put 
as to how this method would be used in reading 
Caesar or Cicero. According to the Report the read- 
ing lesson is divided into four sections : Prae- 
paratio: Caesar's words (from the Lectio) 
arranged in short simple sentences ; Lectio : a por- 
tion of the Helvetian War (simplified to suit the 
exact stage the boy had reached) ; Interrogatio : 
questions in Latin on the Lectio to be answered 
viva voce in Latin, first with the book open, then 
with it shut ; Grammatica : grammatical drill on the 
points arising in the Lectio. 

Much can be done to inspire interest by the intro- 
duction of songs and other devices. We are famil- 
iar with these in the recent teaching of Modern 
Languages ; there is much larger material for such 
devices in Latin than most of us realize. Thus, not 
only have many modern songs been translated into 
Latin, but many of the Mother Goose rhymes have 
Latin forms and the ingenuity of the teacher could 
add to the list easily. There are besides, of course, 
the well known Latin student songs which even 
pupils in the High School ought to learn. Some of 
these songs are printed in the report referred to 
above ; they were used, however, apparently for 
purposes of diversion rather than for definite exer- 
cises. 

These are only the chief things to be found in 
this report. There are also various suggestions con- 
cerning small points and warnings against certain 
pitfalls which experience has shown to lurk in the 
path of the inexperienced. 

It remains to add that the Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the School for the Reform of the Teaching 
of Latin, held last September, was even more suc- 
cessful than the first. The next meeting will be held 
at Cambridge, England. G. L. 



THE DIRECT METHOD IN LATIN TEACHING 1 

The unrest which pervades everything at the pres- 
ent day, giving the student of political science never 
a chance to draw a long breath, has not passed 
education by. It has spread through every de- 
partment of our school and college systems, but 
perhaps it is most pronounced just now in its re- 
lation to the secondary school and its curriculum. 
A commercialized country is bound to train its 
future citizens in such a way that they shall most 
ably perform the duties put upon them as members 
of a commercial community. 

A very short time ago, comparatively, men felt 
they had more time for interest in things apart 
from their daily labors, and some of these avoca- 
tions, at least, might involve real work, though of 
another sort from that which made their daily 

1 This paper was read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Philadelphia, 
May 4, 1912. 



bread. Now the fever of competition has seized 
upon nearly everyone: and after the struggle of the 
day only the purest relaxation, involving no mental 
effort whatever, will serve. That tends to mean 
that things of a purely cultural value have been 
pushed into the background. 

Moreover, secondary education is no longer for 
a comparatively selected minority — it is open to 
nearly everyone — and those with no traditions be- 
hind them in the matter of purely cultural interests 
have come to be the majority whose voice must be 
heard — certainly everywhere in the public High 
Schools. These men, powerful through numbers, 
and reinforced by many who have had the 'higher 
education' and degrees in Arts following a course 
of free electives, freely cast aside the old traditions. 
For them, each subject, and the method of teaching 
it, must be tested entirely by the present view-point 
of the average man. Nor is this likely to be other- 
wise for some time to come. 

Now the first thing the average man sees to 
arrest his attention in a High School course in these 
days is the study of foreign languages. What is 
their value at the present time to the boy who at 
the end of his three or four years' course will go 
out into business, or who, if he goes to an insti- 
tution of higher learning, will drop the foreign 
language after another year of it? For, as far as 
numbers go, the great majority of our pupils come 
into one of these two classes. Aside from the few 
who will specialize, the courses for beginners in 
foreign languages in the Colleges give in much less 
time the foundation for reading courses there. And, 
anyhow, the demand is nowadays that the High 
School shall be the people's College; that its pri- 
mary function shall not be to prepare students for 
more advanced formal study, but for life. 

The observer sees the study of French and of 
German — or he did see it until very recently — aim- 
ing to give pupils power to read easy books in those 
languages : owing to the close kinship in structure 
and in vocabulary between these languages and 
English, he saw a reasonable degree of success at- 
tained. Grammar was a means to an end, and 
nothing more : some conversation was attempted, 
but, generally speaking, the results in that particular 
direction could be much better secured in a few 
weeks of a system having that special end in view 
than in years in a High School. The modern 
language teachers are changing all that now: but 
more of that a little later. 

In Latin the observer saw the conditions even 
worse: the main object was to enable a pupil at the 
end of four years to translate from memory pas- 
sages selected from the first four books of Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero's Manilian Law, Archias and the 
four Catilines, and the first six books of Vergil's 
Aeneid. To give the study the semblance of reality, 
the Latin Grammar was learned — such part of it as 



